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The New Humanism : Studies in Personal and Social Develop- 
ment. By Edward Howard Griggs. New York : 1900. 

Whilst we are very glad to welcome the scores of social reform 
societies which are springing up all over the civilized world, as an 
evidence that conscience is still to be a factor in sociology, we 
doubt, very often, whether any considerable portion of these 
societies have a conception of the nature of the problem with 
which they profess to deal, can trace its roots down through the 
mould of history, or understand the spiritual impulses from which 
so much of the demand for reform springs. We are all very busy 
reformers ; and yet as effort after effort appears to have been little 
more than a pious ploughing of barren sands, those most deeply 
buried up in work must have felt occasionally that there was some 
truth in the hymn which told us that "doing ends in death." 
Tolstoi's reply to Zola that the gospel of work is the faith of the 
man who is afraid to stop and think is not nourishing food, per- 
haps, but it is good medicine. Whoever would "make the world 
better" must know the world, must be under no delusion regard- 
ing the complicated nature of the problem, must ever remember 
that in such work there is no beginning and no ending, that the 
ideal by which he is guided (if it is a rational ideal) is as much 
the product of history as the Constitution of the United States. 
The reformer cannot take a narrow and superficial view or live 
on his own potato patch and yet contribute to that structure of 
righteousness which he hopes, is to be the final habitation of 
humanity. 

Hence we welcome "The New Humanism." Mr. Griggs is 
happy in having a firm grasp upon those two pillars of social 
reform — the historical sense and the spiritual sense. In his first 
essay he shows that as mathematical formula did not apply to 
biological facts, so biological formula do not apply to human facts. 
In the higher sphere, the laws of the lower are but inadequate 
guides. Each of the great divisions in the evolution process has 
a law and order of its own. "The assumption that when we have 
shown moral sensibilities and ideas, religious faith and all forms 
of spiritual life to have antecedent causes in determining condi- 
tions of physical and social environment, we have explained away 
the meaning of the higher activities, and may entirely neglect them 
in our study of humanity, is quite as absurd as to argue that a 
specialized structure has no significance beyond that of the simpler 
basis from which it developed" (p. 31). In "The Evolution of 
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Personality," Mr. Griggs discusses the growth of a spiritual indi- 
vidualism. Every improved physiological adaptation, every pro- 
gressive change in social structure, is accompanied by an exten- 
sion of human liberty and "'a deepening of the content of personal 
life." Moral progress is marked not so much by onward change 
in personality as by the comprehensiveness of the kinship of the 
human soul. "The progress of history is measured, not by the 
spread of material conquests or the accumulation of the equip- 
ment of civilization, but by the transformation of the universe 
into the life of the spirit, by the progressive emancipation of the 
individual and the deepening and widening of the content of his 
personal life" (p. 62). 

In personal ideas, Mr. Griggs discovers the mainspring of pro- 
gress. "An ideal is the most practical thing in the world, for it 
is a force behind action that must be reckoned with by the frankest 
materialist" (p. 74) ; but the ideal which is thus elevated is not 
a mere cold intellectual creed, but that warm palpitating life within 
which character forms. That this pressure to progress may be 
steady and rational, we have to undergo the discipline of organ- 
izing the elements of conduct which in most men are a chaotic 
mass, and this is the end of all rational education. Christian 
morals must not be regarded as an all round development from 
Greek morals. Both over-emphasize their special characteristics 
and need to be unified in a transcending conception of humanity. 
The progress towards an all comprehending breadth of spiritual- 
ity may be seen in a review of the status of women in society and 
of the place she holds in literature. 

Regarding the methods of social reconstruction, Mr. Griggs 
says, "because the social structure is an outgrowth of personal 
ideals, progress must be slow, and all schemes for bringing in the 
golden epoch must be ineflfectual" (pp. 183 and 184). He ex- 
presses a still more suggestive thought when he regards a haste 
for social reconstruction of a formal kind, as an indication of a 
static view of society. "To seek to be true to our best insight 
to express in personal life the highest ideal that we know, is the 
highest possible service in the problem of social reconstruction" 
(p. 198). Bvit this purely personal view has to be qualified by 
considerations of social circumstance. "Unless the tones he pro- 
duces are in unison with the rest, they are not music, but dis- 
cordant sounds" (p. 223). At the present time, the social cir- 
cumstance to which personal life must be toned is the movement 
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towards solidarity, hampered and hindered by competing nations, 
by class distinctions, by industrial divisions into rich and poor, 
but yet so strong and so persistent that it is becoming the con- 
scious social idea of the best minds of the world. In its more 
spiritual heights this ideal assumes the aspect of a religion. "As 
the progressive evolution of the individual is accompanied by 
increasing social integration, so the development of religion ren- 
ders it at once more intimately personal and more broadly human. 
These two principles are present everywhere in the human world, 
and are increasingly resolved into a higher unity. That which is 
most intimately personal is most universally human ; and the re- 
ligion which consists in the inner faith and attitude of the indi- 
vidual is always that which unites one with all in pursuit of the 
high aims of life." 

Such, in brief, should we connect the ideas running through 
the various essays of the book. Although Mr. Griggs is well 
aware of the social nature of personal ethics, we could not help 
feeling that he had not allowed it its due place in working out 
his social criticisms. He treats it rather as an addendum or as a 
qualifying consideration, whilst it ought to have entered into his 
thoughts as an organic part of the individual life. As he has 
pointed out, those who lean heavily upon formal changes in law 
really regard society as a statical structure, but on the other hand, 
Mr. Griggs gives us the impression that he regards society too 
much as an amorphous spiritual entity. We could not help gath- 
ering such an impression as we read his essays. The fault may 
really lie in the fact that the book is composed of what appear 
to be lectures only imperfectly connected. Such a scheme leaves 
many interstices and exaggerates certain aspects of a general idea. 
But, "The New Humanism" is well worthy of study by everyone 
who has an intellectual interest in the meaning and genesis of the 
social and ethical life of the time. 

J. R. McDonald. 
London. 

Higher Life for Workeng People. By W. Walker Stephens. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. Pp. vii., 132. 

"We have got, as far as we can, to make this country more 
pleasant to live in for the vast majority of those who live in it." 
This is one of the quotations prefixed to the above work. The 
author proceeds to discuss how it might be done. In following his 



